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used as the theatre for so many- a peaceful agitation,
and from the platform of which nothing seditious or
anarchical, or even revolutionary, was ever given forth.
Thus, to adopt the words of Shakespeare, did the
"whirligig of time bring about the revenges" of the
Peterloo meeting.

We have thought it well to tell this story of Peter-
loo at some length, because of the fact that it marks
the close of one part of   the nineteenth   century's
story and the opening of another part. - The calamity
was, of course, in itself to be deeply lamented.    But
many a greater calamity has happened by accident
at a public gathering, and has left behind it nothing
for posterity to ponder seriously over.    The fall of a
platform or a gallery, the panic caused by an alarm
of fire, has often had its list of killed and wounded
far longer than that which belongs to the massacre of1
Peterloo.    But nothing came, or was to come, so far
as the outer public were concerned, from the results
of such an  accident.     They carried  with them   no
national lesson;   they  marked  no historical  crisis ;
they made no   monument  to   a  dead   past.     The
Peterloo calamity was in  a great measure itself an
accident    But for the confusion in the minds of the
magistrates, nothing might have come of it, and the
next public meeting, and the next and next for many
long years, might have been liable to the same inter-
ruption, the same dispersion, and the same shedding
of blood.    The Peterloo calamity, although in itself,
to a certain extent, only an accident, yet differed from
other such accidents as those we have just mentioned
in the fact that it brought about a new reading of the